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ADVENTURES IN PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION® 


Who shall go to college, or, in more gen- 
eral terms, who shall be educated, is a 
question which ten generations of New En- 
clanders have been trying to answer. Sev- 
eral times it has appeared that agreement 
has been reached, but the conclusion of each 
generation has been ignored by the next. 

The Pilgrim fathers and mothers, as in 
the cabin of the ‘‘Mayflower’’ they heard 
read that awesome document, ‘‘In the name 
of God, Amen,’’ had no thought that the 
state which they proposed to found would 
make edueation of children the chief duty 
of the commonwealth and a responsibility 
which no parent might avoid. 

They stood with Martin Luther, who had 
declared that the education of the young is 
a ‘‘grand and serious thing, affecting the 
kingdom of God and all the world,’’ but 
few of them were convinced that the private 
property of childless men could be taxed 
for the support of public schools and none 
of them believed that the state could force 
schooling upon the children of an unwilling 
parent. They believed in education, but 
supposed that the public’s interest was re- 
stricted to the training of leaders for 
church and state. 

So they baptized Oceanus, first of their 
children, and later his earth-born play- 
mates, but they took no steps to send them 
to school. Other colonists came and ham- 
lets lined the coast, Dover and Portsmouth, 
Salem, Boston and Newtown. Then the 
wise ones gathered and planned not public 
schools but a college ; not elementary schools 


1 Address before the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, March 19, 1927. 


where the sturdy youths of the farm and 
the fishing villages could be taught but an 
institution for intellectual leaders; a school 
for the Brewsters and the Chauncys, not 
for the Cooks and Hodges. The words of 
the ancient document are very clear. It 
was designed ‘‘that learning may not be 
buried in the grave of our forefathers in 
church and commonwealth.’’ Harvard 
College was to perpetuate the learned min- 
istry. 

In this, New England gave its first an- 
swer to the question ‘‘Who shall be edu- 
cated?’’ nor was there a different answer 
written upon the colonial statute books. In 
1643, it was said that it was the particular 
duty of parents and employers to see that 
their children were taught to read, but sys- 
tematic education was left to the chance 
attention of able parents, to the ministry 
busily engaged in polemic theology and to 
itinerant pedagogues. 

The enactment of 1647 said that certain 
towns of wealth and population must main- 
tain at public expense a schoolmaster, that 
is, must pay his salary but be responsible 
for no other charge. Decade by decade, the 
scope of these laws, by interpretation and 
enactment, was enlarged to include other 
items of school maintenance, to require 
longer schools and in smaller places, and 
to admit girls to the lower elementary 
grades. But even to the time of Horace 
Mann, New England’s answer to the ques- 
tion ‘‘Who shall be educated?’’ was still, 
‘The children in towns which can afford 
schools and the children whose parents care 
to send them to school.’’ 

With Mann a new era opened. Horace 
Mann believed in the eight grades, even 
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as Cotton Mather believed in the Ten Com- 
mandments. Each fastened his belief upon 
the New England conscience for all time. 
When Horace Mann’s work was done, New 
England had declared that every district 
must maintain standard elementary schools 
and that every child must attend them. 
Neither parental need nor greed, neither 
financial disability nor commercial avarice 
should deny to childhood the inalienable 
right of a common-school education. So 
for the second time New England answered 
the question, ‘‘ Who shall be educated ?’’ by 
declaring, ‘‘ All through the years of the 
elementary schools.’’ 

It constitutes an interesting study to note 
that in developing humanity the ambition 
of the alert in one generation becomes a 
common possession in the next. Common 
possession, however, fails to satisfy, and 
vigorous individuals push on to a position 
which separates them from the commonalty. 

This happened in the 50’s. Thousands 
of parents were ready to give their children 
more education than the common school 
afforded and more than the children of 
their neighbors enjoyed. At this time New 
England had a dozen colleges, with narrow 
programs designed to train clergymen, po- 
litical leaders and men of literature. It 
had a considerable number of private trade 
or vocational schools, mostly commercial 
colleges of the Spencerian type, and medical 
schools without standards of admission. 
Finally it had its academies, the ancient 
Latin schools designed to furnish college 
preparation. 

The period of the growth, recognition 
and decay of the New England academies 
eovers a full century in our history and 
was at its height about 1860, but was then 
passing the period of its greatest vigor. 
At this time hundreds of schools had been 
chartered or had been active for a brief 
period. These were frequently maintained 
in small and inaccessible villages where the 
air was ‘‘salubrious’’ and the students ‘‘re- 
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moved from the temptations of life in the 
populous centers.’’ 

Many buildings still stand where once 
were flourishing academies and the income 
of many endowments has now been trans- 
ferred to uses not designed by the donor. 
A number of these ancient schools still have 
a more or less precarious existence or, with 
various adaptations of name, funds and 
control, serve as public community high 
schools. 

A smaller number by endowment, pres- 
tige and skilled management fill their own 
large place in the field of education and in 
this way carry forward the traditions of 
the old New England and the scholarship 
of the new. The academies of this century 
gave education as a personal advantage to 
many. They took ambitious boys and girls, 
trained them for college and sent them 
forth to win positions of wealth, fame and 
professional independence. Moreover, the 
schools were community centers of thought 
and action and they kept alive the educa- 
tional ideal that has ever been strong in 
our northern states. 

The academies were, however, an exotic 
growth and in some ways they were a social 
detriment as they educated for the city and 
the professions and not for rural industry. 
These schools had very narrow curricula, 
which turned students from participation 
in the development and citizenship of the 
states to college courses and to the tradi- 
tional professions. Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics and brief formal courses in natural 
and social sciences comprised the full pro- 
gram. Some of the teachers were men of 
ability, personal charm and _ inspiration. 
Many were pedants and drill masters who 
passed from one school failure to another. 

To establish an academy, little was 
needed beyond a building with two or three 
classrooms and homes where students might 
secure rooms. There was little apparatus 
and few books. There was little choice of 
subjects and a master and assistant could 
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do all necessary work in a large school. 
Students passed readily from several terms 
at one school to a few weeks at another and 
schools rose and declined in proportion to 
the popularity of the temporary master. 
A large number of students carried from 
these schools a few terms of desultory in- 
struction, a memory of good fellowship and 
a consciousness of a higher education. A 
smaller number completed full and ade- 
quate courses of preparation and went on 
to college study. 

The lack of thoroughness and the failure 
to make real connection with civic life were 
not the only weaknesses. In addition there 
was the constant rivalry for students and 
the struggle to secure the financial means 
for maintenanee which have at all times 
been the bane of private secondary institu- 
tions. In this severe struggle for existence 
scholastic honesty could hardly be expected, 
and frequently it was absent and the school 
lost in publie esteem. 

For these reasons the rise of the public 
high schools was a welcomed innovation 
and the movement grew rapidly. 

The new high schools had a regular and 
permanent enrollment of students. They 
were free from the necessity of seeking to 
attract and retain students by non-scholas- 
tic methods and they set higher standards 
of scholarship than the academies had 
known. They were reasonably sure of con- 
tinued maintenance and they had a free- 
dom in teaching for the needs of the pupil 
which was not possible in the older institu- 
tions.. 

The establishment of high schools, large 
and small, in cities, towns and villages; the 
acceptance of the principles of free tuition 
for all boys and girls; the growth of these 
schools in number of pupils, in breadth of 
edueation and in public approval, consti- 
tute a movement which has been beyond all 
expectation or experience. 

The public high school won from the pri- 
vate academy for two reasons. The high 
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school must hold popular local support. 
Its aims and its program must be dependent 
upon the people and its expenditures must 
show economic management. It was the 
people’s college. In addition it first intro- 
duced the principle of trained supervision 
and made for pupils an unbroken path 
through the public school. One of the mar- 
vels of the last two decades has been the 
growth and development of these high 
schools, until now there are one hundred 
New England schools with an enrollment 
which surpasses the enrollment in any of 
the colleges in 1850. There are scores 
which have buildings more costly, elaborate 
and suitable, with instructors of higher 
qualifications, than the colleges of the 
earlier era. 

So New England has its third answer to 
the question ‘‘ Who shall be educated ?’’ and 
declares, ‘‘ All to high school graduation.’’ 

History magnifies its migrations, as the 
Norman invasion of England, the Scotch- 
Irish emigration to America and our own 
great conquest of the west, but none of 
these in numbers, in indomitable spirit or 
in importance equals the migration which 
we have witnessed with the going forward 
four years in the field of education of three 
million young people. This migration has 
affected every community in our broad land 
and has transformed countless homes. The 
change has come not because our govern- 
ment or its political leaders proposed these 
schools nor because our universities and in- 
tellectual guides have pointed the way, but 
because the American home demanded for 
its children an education which no existing 
institution was able or willing to give. 

It does not seem to me a digression at this 
point, if I pay my tribute to the American 
home of to-day. 

I wish publicly to commend the thou- 
sands of parents who, in face of thoughtless 
criticism, with intelligent care and with un- 
measured devotion rear their children and 
make the homes of America. 
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Similarly, I wish to honor the vibrant 
young people of to-day, worthy of the love 
which parents lavish upon them and of the 
hope which the state has in them. 

All of this I say with my ears still ring- 
ing with the lamentations of those who as- 
sert that the American home has broken 
and that a wave of juvenile crime is sweep- 
ing over our land. When we hear these 
extravagant statements, let us not be hys- 
terical but consider the homes on our street 
and those where we are received as guests. 
These homes show no sign of dissolution 
and the wave of crime is never in our city, 
but is vaguely reported from a distant 
place. 

We have no proof one way or the other, 
but I firmly believe that most homes are 
now cleaner and more attractive, with 
meals better planned and the household bet- 
ter ordered, than at any earlier time. In 
general parents take better care of their 
children, physically, mentally and morally, 
than ever before. They show their love in 
To say 


more ways and more intelligently. 
that commonly our homes are without re- 
ligion, without filial obedience, without 
high ideals of belief and behavior, is to 


speak beyond the evidence. To say that 
the great body of children to-day do not 
love, honor and obey parents, that they are 
unpatriotic, undutiful and irresponsible be- 
yond the condition which is natural for 
children and beyond the condition which 
was made manifest by their parents and 
grandparents, is again to speak beyond the 
evidence. 

Let us now scan the educational field as 
affected by this great movement. The 
schools of medicine, of dentistry, of com- 
merece and home economics, and the normal 
schools have moved forward into post- 
secondary positions. There are left but the 
training schools for nurses, the business col- 
leges and a few other institutions of un- 
stable foundation, to represent the early 
vocational schools which admitted all who 
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had as a preparation ‘‘a good common 
school education or its equivalent.’’ 

The academies still exist, reduced in num- 
ber and chastened in spirit. Speaking 
from a rather intimate knowledge, I think 
I may safely say that the New England 
academy of to-day, in spite of its catalogue 
assertions, educationally falls below the 
public high school in administration, in 
teaching and in scholarship. Of course 
there are private schools which offer every 
advantage which money can buy and there 
are others which for a time are led by men 
like Sanderson of Oundle, but if any sur- 
vey were made of the twenty-five academies 
and the twenty-five public high schools 
standing first in the alphabetical list of any 
state my assertion would be unshaken. 

This condition is not to be wondered 
at, since the academies are increasingly 
rivals for position, and this rivalry mili- 
tates against complete intellectual and ad- 
ministrative honesty and makes necessary 
over-emphasis upon the educational non- 
essentials; athletics, college preparation, 
denominational attachments and the con- 
ventional graces. 

Then, too, even at the best the academy 
is in the community, but not of the com- 
munity. Its boasted independence has been 
its undoing. The high schools must keep 
very close to the people and in this rela- 
tionship must constantly educate the people 
as well as the children. Fortunately for 
it, the high school works ever under the 
supervision of a kindly but exacting master. 

This does not mean that the academies 
have no place in our New England. They 
will remain and doubtless will increase. 
Their great service is to provide opportun- 
ity for the child from the abnormal home. 
I use the term abnormal advisedly and with 
a wide meaning. It includes the homes 
broken by the death of a parent or by the 
separation of parents; the homes where 
neither the father nor the mother is in con- 
trol; the homes of parents who lack phys- 
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jeal or mental stability ; the homes made im- 
possible for normal children by large affairs 
or by great wealth; and the homes whose 
children must have tutorial care to secure 
college entrance and to express the ambi- 
tion of parents. 

Several of these groups, because of the 
complexity of our civilization, seem to be 
increasing in number, with the result that 
recently the head of one of our most ancient 
and most highly esteemed academies or 
schools of special privilege, himself a care- 
ful observer, declared in this state at a 
county convention of teachers that the 
American home had indubitably broken 
down. His evidence was that in increasing 
numbers the boys at his school, in the in- 
timate guidance which he gives them, have 
told him of the tragedy or the monotonous 
incapacity of their homes. In general I 
think you must have noted that the masters 
of the private schools, at the club, in the 
press and on the platform are most pessi- 
mistic about the American home and the 
American children, while public masters 
are optimistic. 

The men of the private schools fail to 
realize that home life is so dear and public 
schools are so near that in general parents 
now send their children to boarding schools 
only when the home ean not offer what the 
children must have. 

The high school is our greatest adventure 
in ideals and, in numbers, in spirit and in 
administration, our greatest success. To 
date, in program and in teaching skill, it 
is our greatest failure in publie education. 
This situation is not longer to continue. 
College preparation in an increasing num- 
ber of schools is not now of primary con- 
sideration and the vitalization of the pro- 
gram is already established through the 
junior high school grades and soon will be 
effective in grades ten to twelve. 

High-school teaching is still of low order, 
but even in this last stronghold of formal- 
ism a change is imminent. Rhode Island 
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and Massachusetts, leading other New En- 
gland states but following the lead of other 
progressive parts of the country, have es- 
tablished in their normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges full four year curricula for the 
adequate training of high-school teachers. 
These soon will be available for our secon- 
dary schools in adequate numbers. 

I have tried to show the steps by which 
the American people have raised by four 
years the common school age. It remains 
to study the signs of the time to see what 
the next half century may bring, since it 
seems to me that the demands which the 
American home has made upon the high 
school are prophetic of the demands which 
it will make upon the college. 

Who shall go to college in the next fifty 
years? Those gathered here can not de- 
cide, our political representatives can not 
legislate, our endowed colleges and public 
universities can not restrain. The answer 
will be made by the people themselves and 
the people will create new schools, if they 
believe them to be necessary, to express 
their ideals and to represent their pros- 
perity. 

Our colleges we may divide into two 
classes. First, we have the institutions 
which train for a profession, a vocation or 
a skilled occupation. The Bridgewater 
Normal School, Tufts Medical College, the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute admirably 
represent this type. In these the student, 
as an individual, is lightly held. Knowl- 
edge itself is but a means to an end. Skill 
is the one overmastering essential. It is 
hoped that the graduate will not be a syco- 
phant or a dipsomaniac; it is desirable that 
he be not an ignoramus in the many fields 
of learning, but, though the heavens fall, 
he must be a skilled teacher, physician or 
engineer. He must have a remunerative 
and respected job. 

Second, we have the liberal arts colleges, 
the emotional colleges or the colleges of an 
ideal. In these the student, though neces- 
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sary, is but a delusion and a snare, while 
the expectation that graduation must en- 
able him to earn a living is an abomination 
to be mentioned with bated breath. As the 
vocational school clearly sees only the 
future, the traditional college readily sees 
only the past. It emphasizes some ideal in 
history or topography and out of most 
mundane founders, somewhat commonplace 
history and a dreary terrain it creates an 
atmosphere that means four years of ex- 
alted living and a lifetime of uplifting 
memories. 

Need I specify? Oberlin prospers be- 
cause of the ‘‘blood of the martyrs.’’ Dart- 
mouth, though in some respects the most 
parochial of all colleges, has capitalized the 
lure of the north lands and the phrase, a 
national college. Harvard has made re- 
spectable the term Bostonian. To this 
statement, I realize the Cambridge police 
and the Princeton gymnasts will take ex- 
ception, but in the minds of 100,000,000 
Americans the term Bostonian connotes a 
Harvard graduate and Harvard calls to 
consciousness a member of the Adams fam- 
ily, faultlessly dressed, correct in speech 
and ill at ease except when engaged in satis- 
fied introspection or in critical contempla- 
tion. 

Smith, Wellesley and Mount Holyoke aim 
to demonstrate daily that woman—though 
not necessarily human—is superior to man. 
Bates has made its icon the political debater 
and this at a time when the political world 
has ceased to reply to its opponents’ 
speeches, but depends upon the tabloid 
newspapers. 

Then we have colleges which claim before 
the world that they present to their stu- 
dents religion by a fixed and tastable ratio 
in every educational dose. Nor are they 
alike. They are for Protestants of the dif- 
ferent denominations and for Catholics of 
the different degrees. Some are haunted 
by unwelecomed and unlaid ghosts. Bow- 
doin keeps MacMillan scouring over the 
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great salt wastes to befog Holmes’ epithet, 
a ‘‘fresh water college.’’ Wesleyan, un- 
happily a sectarian college, seeks legislative 
aid that it may have the right to replace 
godly hirsute Methodist trustees by baldly 
blatant atheists, and grieves that its name 
still betrayeth it and its origins. Chicago 
University, blushing with extreme youth, 
from its fifth year has been singing loudly 
the glory of ‘‘Old Chiecago.’’ And the 
youngest of eastern state universities re- 
cently heard its president in his valedictory 
address urge the hasty acquisition of tradi- 
tions. 

This is enough to show my meaning. The 
liberal arts college and the occupational 
trade school are far apart. Each has its 
distinct field and each is certain to continue. 

I have hesitated to classify the state uni- 
versities, since the wholesome development 
in many states seems hardly likely to be 
repeated in New England. Maine and New 
Hampshire alone have state universities. 
Vermont has the name only, while the state 
colleges of Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts—though Massachusetts has, 
or has had, growing pains—are frankly oe- 
cupational institutions. 

It is very evident that the present status 
is not one of stability. Parents of all races 
and origins are demanding for children of 
all degrees of mentality, athletic prowess 
and heredity traits educational opportuni- 
ties; and the liberal and occupational col- 
leges are vying with each other in fanciful 
devices for restricting admission to those 
docile enough to be most readily absorbed 
and resilient enough to impart to others the 
ideals to which the institution is devoted. 

In years of financial prosperity, the 
American home sends its youth to the aca- 
demic colleges. In lean years, it sends to 
the vocational schools from which a more 
immediate return may be expected and 
when crops fail the correspondence schools 
win the harvest. A comparison of the en- 
rollment of Aroostook County women in the 
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Maine and Massachusetts colleges, in the 
Presque Isle and Madawaska normal 
schools and in the International Correspon- 
dence School will clearly show from year 
to year the relative prosperity of the Maine 
potato industry. The story from the wheat 
belt is the same. 

The American home wills post-secondary 
education for its students. This is a con- 
stant. The form of education varies with 
the rising or falling family income. 

We have now had a decade of unparal- 
leled national prosperity. Our academic 
colleges are filled to the door or beyond. If 
hard years follow, the college may expect 
relief, but the technical schools will face a 
new influx of students. In neither case is 
there any prospect of a general diminution 
of those who seek higher education. 

A partial solution appears in the devel- 
opment of junior colleges, but their de- 
velopment in New England has encountered 
the expressed disapproval and the vigorous 
opposition of the academic colleges. In 
this, I believe they are very short-sighted, 
for there is no evidence that the rise of 
these institutions will reduce college en- 
rollment or lessen its prestige. Our normal 
schools in name, as well as in effect, will 
soon become teachers colleges. They will 
have four-year programs and in equipment 
and instruction they will meet high stand- 
ards, but they will be able to provide edu- 
cation at a low cost since they are definitely 
occupational schools and may confine their 
work very largely to restricted courses in 
a limited field. As Dr. Payson Smith, ack- 
nowledged the leader of New England pub- 
lie edueation, has recently pointed out, 
three or four years of normal school train- 
ing rather than two will soon be demanded 
of elementary as of secondary teachers. 

Increasingly we shall see ancient acad- 
emies developed into junior colleges. 
Their present position is precarious, and at 
the same time more and more parents wish 
to educate their children at least through 
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the sophomore year in small institutions 
under tutorial conditions and strict disei- 
pline. This development is possible, how- 
ever, only when the school is strong finan- 
cially and when it is situated in a town or 
city of some size. 

Junior colleges face a hazardous future, 
menaced by the established colleges and by 
their own ambitions. As long as they give 
but two years of college work, they com- 
plete nothing and will have no free develop- 
ment. They will be under college domina- 
tion as they must fit for admission to the 
junior class. On the other hand, their pride 
and ambition will drive them to add years 
three and four—expensive in every respect 
though they may be. There is danger that 
in place of doing their work well, they may 
crowd the field with small, weak colleges. 

For some years, the orthodox method by 
which the colleges have aimed to reduce the 
pressure at their doors has been by re- 
stricted admission and by professorial gui- 
dance. 

Fanciful standards have been set up. It 
has been assumed that the worth of the 
applicant varies directly as the number of 
direct and collateral ancestors who have 
graduated or been fired from the same col- 
lege. There are those who believe that 
high-proof examination in four subjects, 
all taken within two fated days, is con- 
clusive. 

Others depend upon restriction by elimi- 
nation. It is said that an institution that 
overlooks New York has found that there 
is close correlation between a certain facial 
type and Phi Beta Kappa membership, and 
other institutions are using this informa- 
tion to sean photographs and genealogical 
tables in an effort at elimination. 

Other colleges would aim to make the 
college a microcosm. They would start a 
class with 45 per cent. sons of alumni. The 
acidity of this solution would be reduced 
by the addition of 20 per cent. of students 
from the cities where there are alumni 
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mayors. The mixture would then be fla- 
vored by 15 per cent. of students with un- 
regenerate fathers but with college mothers, 
colored by 5 per cent. additions from the 
Louisiana Purchase, the Oklahoma oil lands 
and the sons of missionaries and have a 
final free 5 per cent. for those who possess 
in equal measure brain and brawn, that is, 
for those whose cephalic circumference 
varies not over 12 per cent. from the com- 
bined length of humerus and fibula. This 
is the highly prized selective process. 

All these plans at the bottom are the 
plans of Fundamentalists. They make the 
day of birth or of examination or of report 
the primal creation day and they deny the 
possibility of evolution thereafter. 

High-school ranks are of more value than 
the results of a single examination or than 
alumni estimates of personality, but they, 
too, are unable to record the possibility of 
growth. 

In September, 1923, 344 young men and 
women graduates of high schools in the 
state entered the three New Hampshire in- 
stitutions to which graduates are freely 
admitted, that is, the two normal schools 
and the state university. The records show 
that through their school courses 25 per 
cent. of these pupils were in the lowest 
scholastic quartile; 26 per cent. in the sec- 
ond; 27 per cent. in the third; and 22 per 
cent. in the highest. 

At the close of the first university or nor- 
mal school semester, the relative position to 
each other of these same students was ob- 
tained and striking changes were evident. 
The high had been brought low and the 
humble had been exalted. A study made 
in the latter half of the college course would 
show this evolution even more clearly. Any 
mechanical method of admission would have 
debarred the lowest high-school quartile, 
yet in our study at the end of a half year 
in new surroundings 51 per cent. of those 
who were in the lowest quartile had ad- 
vanced one or more quartiles and 17 per 
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cent. had advanced two or more. This 
means that of those admitted to our state 
institutions and recorded as in the lowest 
fourth, one out of two will in new surround- 
ings be easily above the danger point and 
one out of six will be in the upper half of 
his post-secondary class. 

I had agreed with those who believe that 
vocational guidance will save the nation, 
that with a wise adviser at its elbow no 
cylindrical youth will need to adjust him- 
self to a prismatic hole, but last fall my 
belief in the adviser’s judgment was rudely 
shattered. During the years when I was a 
high-school master, I kept records, since 
sealed, in which a page was devoted to each 
pupil. There I recorded my first and pro- 
gressive estimates, and I prophesied the 
future. On this special night, I broke the 
seal and read of one boy: ‘‘Aimless boy, 
with a happy smile, likable but he has no 
ideals. He will never amount to anything 
as he can neither lead nor follow.’’ That 
day I had seen a city square dedicated to 
Lieutenant John Adams, killed in France 
while leading his company in a desperate 
charge. There is no finality in professorial 
judgment. 

There is need for a college of a new type, 
a college where teaching would not be con- 
sidered an accessory, but where it would 
take precedence over sports, building pro- 
grams and restricted scholarships; a col- 
lege whose first aim and objective would be 
the teaching of students. 

There are many signs elsewhere, and 
some in New England, that the solution will 
be the development of municipal or regional 
colleges; certainly these may be expected in 
every city which approaches in population 
100,000. 

These colleges would be public colleges, 
as we now have public high schools. They 
would have secure and legitimate financial 
support. Their courses would aim to 
satisfy immediate educational needs of stu- 
dents. They would care little whether or 








not they prepared individuals for universi- 
ties as long as they continued to educate 
citizens for the life of the community. 
They would be neither independent nor 
isolated institutions. They would be a 
part of the city and would share in its 
ideals and development. 

By instruction planned for the rarely 
competent, academic colleges preserve the 
chastity of knowledge, and vocational col- 
leges elevate the professions. But these 
new colleges, though with great freedom 
for individual differences, would always 
teach primarily the common student. 

These colleges will not have a founder, a 
tradition or an endowment. They will de- 
velop as easily from our twelve-year sys- 
tem as that from our eight. Already our 
high schools do the equivalent of two years 
of what was once college work. These 
schools will have no foreign trustee, no in- 
ductions, and monastic trappings with me- 
dieval designs will be used for decorative 
purposes only. They will not delay meri- 
torious changes until these have major 
adoption by the commission of colleges. 
Their first aim will not be to make idealists 
or go-getters in the professional and occu- 
pational crafts. Rather they will aim to 
educate for civie advantage. 

Schools of this type will be interested not 
much in the past or in the future but 
greatly in the present. They will empha- 
size neither pure learning nor manipulative 
skill. They will emphasize teaching, and 
the individual and his development will 
have first attention. 

These colleges will make of little impor- 
tance the artificial division of day and eve- 
ning, of term and vacation, curriculum and 
graduation. The institution itself will be 
unique in this. It will have many teachers, 
few heads of departments and no deans. 
The president will not need to perambulate 
the financial bounds with the palmer’s cup 
in his hand, nor to reap an annual financial 
harvest from struggling alumni and from 
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plutoecrats who by endowments would pur- 
chase indulgences. He will not be expected 
to deliver himself oracularly on all public 
questions. He will be primarily a director 
of instruction. He will select teachers who 
ean teach and he will show them that teach- 
ing and not research is their work. This 
means an institution as different from the 
colleges of to-day as the modern high school 
is different from the academies of 1860. 

This president must be a trained educa- 
tor, competent to direct teaching and to 
measure its results. His chief associate 
should not be a dean of office records nor 
an athletic coach, but a supervisor of col- 
lege instruction. This supervisor should 
determine that the content of the several 
courses presented is teachable and that the 
professors and instructors are learned in 
the science and skilled in the art of teach- 
ing. He should preserve the balance be- 
tween different subjects with professors of 
varying aggressiveness. He should see, 
moreover, that the scholastic ranks and rec- 
ords of students correspond with their col- 
lege work and are not affected by individ- 
ual standards of professors. 

The president’s chief task would be to 
search out, to select and to encourage teach- 
ers who can teach and who will teach. His 
search would not be, as now, for research 
workers, for scholars of wide fame and for 
those who have won many acquisition de- 
grees by their much learning, but for men 
who can teach; men of sound scholarship, 
men who love boys and girls, men of human 
sympathies and correct life, of wide inter- 
ests and gentle manners, but, above all, 
men who can teach. 

Trained supervision has in a generation 
increased the value of all elementary schools 
many fold. It is now vitalizing all high 
schools, except those where the college ideal 
of insulated scholarship and divergent 
heads of independent departments prevent 
progress. As yet the experiment has not 
been tried in the college field, and a teach- 
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ing college would be a new and valuable 
type. 

To conclude: I believe that New En- 
gland’s final answer to the question, ‘‘ Who 
shall go to college?’’ will be: ‘‘In colleges 
like our own, and in other types yet to be 
developed, all who have the desire and the 
aptitude for further acquisition either of 
knowledge or of skill.’’ 


ERNEsT W. BUTTERFIELD 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
NEw HAMPSHIRE 





THE DETERMINATION OF FIT- 
NESS FOR COLLEGE’ 


THE important question presented to us 
of who should go to college may be divided, 
or rather divides itself naturally, into two 
distinct questions. |The first asks who 
ought to go to college, for their own good 
or for the good of the community ; and the 


second asks how these are to be selected. 


My purpose is particularly to discuss the 
second question, but in order to consider 
it adequately there must be some idea as 
to how the first is to be answered. 

It is safe to assume with this audience, 
and for the purpose of this discussion, that 
the primary purpose of the college is in- 
tellectual. The vocational advantage and 
the social advantage loom large in some 
minds, but it is hardly, from the college 
standpoint, a worthy ambition to qualify 
a man for membership in a university club 
or to train him to become more efficient as 
a bond salesman. These may be impelling 
motives to the candidate who seeks college, 
and they may be worthy motives in certain 
eases, but the college is not primarily con- 
cerned with them. I will confess, however, 
that I was rather interested in the case of 
a man of great inherited wealth, who said 
that one of the greatest advantages to him 
of his college career had been that he was 


1 Address before the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, March 19, 1927. 
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able to buy all his bonds from personal 
friends and had not been obliged to deal 
with strangers. 

Assuming that intellectual development 
is the fundamental purpose of the college, 
there are two classes in regard to which | 
think we shall all agree without discussion. 
There will be no question that those of 
markedly superior intellectual gifts should 
be welcomed and encouraged by the col- 
leges. \And it will also be accepted without 
question that those who are intellectually 
deficient should be excluded.) (It will also 
be admitted that those above the median 
line of intellect who have a serious purpose 
and reasonable industry should have the 
opportunity of college study open to them, 
if they wish it. There will be little dispute 
in regard to these three classes, but there 
remains the great mass of those of good 
brain power who have not yet found them- 
selves, and those of mediocre mental power 
who, however, have a definite purpose and 
who are able and willing to work. It is in 
these two classes that we find our perplex- 
ing problem. 

There is a large class of boys and girls 
of college age who have not yet found them- 
selves and who do not find themselves until 
late. They have no definite purpose; they 
do not know for what they are fitted or 
what they are aiming at, and yet they are 
capable, if once roused, of doing something 
well worth while. We are most of us as 
lazy as we dare to be. You and I work 
because we have some definite, impelling 
motive. It may be the support of a family, 
the desire for fame and reputation, interest 
in some particular subject, or the desire to 
do good in the world. Or it may be a com- 
bination of some or all of these. But there 
is many a young man who has never had 
his ambition roused, and until he does have 
it roused it is impossible for him to show 
what he is really capable of, or to develop 
the habit of serious, earnest work. ( One of 
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the great tragedies of life is the ease of the 
man of good powers who might have ac- 
complished something and who fails of 
that accomplishment because he has been 
denied the opportunity, or because he did 
not wake up to his possibilities until too 
late. 

There is another class, made up of those 
of mediocre abilities, but who have a de- 
termination and a power of work that may 
carry them far. The longer I live, the more 
firmly I am convinced that many of those 
who have achieved the greatest eminence 
and the greatest success in various lines 
are not men of outstanding intellect and 
ability, but men of moderate powers, who 
have achieved success chiefly by their in- 
dustry and their persistence. To refuse 
the opportunity of development to one who 
has that power and who has in him the 
possibility of attaining something worth 
while because he is slow, or because his 
I. Q. is low, will mean the sacrifice of some 
extremely able men, On the other hand, 
it is a tragedy when one who might have 
been a success in what we call a lower walk 
of life is lured by a false ambition into 
becoming a failure or a mere drudge in 
something that, according to the academic 
idea, is a higher sphere. . . 

The problem is to differentiate among 
the individuals constituting the great me- 
dian class which comes between those of 
outstanding mental powers and those of 
deficient mentality. ) What we have to do 
is to select the most promising from among 
those who have brains but have not yet 
been aroused, and those less gifted in brain 
power but who possess the moral qualities 
that count for so much in achieving success. 
The problem is no longer an academic one. 
There was a time when the responsibility 
could be thrown on the boy and all that 
the college had to do was to determine 
whether he was able to carry college work, 
and, if so, to give him the chance. It is a 
different matter now, when the acceptance 








of one means the depriving another of the 
opportunity. It becomes our duty to select 
those who will profit most for themselves. 
and for the community. 

Ten years ago we could throw the respon- 
sibility of decision largely back on the stu- 
dent himself. To-day, with the pressure 
for college education—much of it mis- 
guided—the responsibility is foreed upon 
us, and we can not avoid it. It rests pri- 
marily upon the college authorities, for 
they have to decide whom they will accept 
and whom they will reject; but it rests 
almost equally on us of the schools, for we 
are the men who can encourage or dissuade, 
and our judgment as to the capabilities of 
candidates ought to carry as much weight 
with college authorities as their experience 
with us shows that our judgment deserves. 

At this point I register an emphatic pro- 
test against each of two opposing theories. 


(One is that an intellectual aristocracy 


should be created by restricting college 
education to those of the highest mental en- 
dowment.) To do this would shut out a 
great number capable of distinctly success- 
ful achievement and able to contribute to 
the welfare of the world. (The other theory 
is that the college doors should be open to 
practically every one who desires it, what- 


ever his qualification and his training. ) 


Very recently it has been strongly urged 
in public that instead of restricting their 
numbers, our colleges should strain their 
capacity to the limit, and that new insti- 
tutions should be opened to accommodate 
every boy and girl who desires a higher 
education. To do this would mean the 
cheapening and spreading thin of our col- 
lege education, and, still worse, would mean 
the luring away from worthy and successful 
eareers of many who would be doomed to 
virtual failure. 

(The answer, therefore, to the first part 
of our main question—Who should go to 
college ?—may be summarized as follows: 
first, those of exceptional mental power: 
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second, those of superior mental power who 
show intellectual ambition, serious purpose 
and reasonable industry; third, the most 
promising of those of good mental powers 
who have not yet found themselves, and of 
those of moderate mental powers who show 
marked ambition, industry and persever- 
ance. } 

For measuring these qualities there are 
four kinds of tests, four distinct criteria, 
available, and the practical question is to 
decide as to the value and reliability of 
each of these criteria. The first criterion 
is the school record, and, in the judgment 
of many, this is the only reliable criterion 
and the only basis of selection that should 
be considered. I dissent emphatically from 
this view. As a schoolman I place high 
value on the record of a student’s work in 
the right kind of school. The fact that a 
boy has for four years done consistent work 
of high grade in a school of the right kind is 
a fairly satisfactory indication that he has 
the capability to do, and is likely to do, 
similar work for four years in college. 

There are several classes of schools good 
records in which do not necessarily show 
fitness for college work. The first of these 
is the well-organized high school, in which 
the great proportion of the pupils are going 
no further and in which there are many 
whose heredity and home environment are 
distinctly unfavorable. Such schools must 
of necessity plan and adapt their work to 
the needs of the great mass of their pupils, 
and success in their work does not neces- 
sarily imply fitness for successful advanced 
work. 

The second includes the large. class of 
schools in smaller places, often doing work 
well adapted to their local needs, but fre- 
quently handicapped by inadequate teach- 
ing force and insufficient equipment. In 
many cases there seems to be real ignorance 
of what constitutes fitness for college work 
and of the standards that have been at- 
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tained by our better schools, public and 
private. 

The third group includes the schools, in- 
creasing steadily in number, whose work 
is based on theories of education that have 
not yet been fully tested, or at least are 
not yet accepted by the educational world. 
I am not attacking the so-called progressive 
schools. I frankly can not accept many of 
the theories on which they are based, and 
it seems to me that in many cases what they 
gain in freedom, spontaneity, interest, har- 
mony with environment and preparation 
for complete living—whatever those phrases 
mean—is at least partially compensated for 
by the loss of self-control, of concentration, 
of persistence, of accuracy and of thorough- 
ness. Their spirit is excellent, and experi- 
mentation often leads to progress, but they 
are still in the experimental stage and their 
results are not yet proved. Until they are 
proved, records in these experimental 
schools are of little value by themselves; 
they must be supported by other evidence. 
Then, there are the great number of schools, 
publie and private, that do not come up to 
a decent standard. 

In spite, however, of these exceptions, 
the record of a good student in a good 
school is about as satisfactory a piece of 
evidence as can be found. The difficulty 
is to discriminate between schools, and even 
in the case of a good school it is not easy 
to interpret a mediocre- record as an indi- 
eation of probable success or failure. 
School records are of enormous value and 
ought to be considered in every case, the 
weight given to them depending on what 
is known of the school. But, as the only 
criterion, they are, in the present condition 
of our schools, lamentably unreliable. 

“ The second criterion is the examination— 
practically, at this time, the College Board 
examination. To some minds an examina- 
tion as a test of fitness for college entrance 
is anathema. Here again I take square 
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ground against a widespread opinion. An 
examination is not a perfect test, but it is 
something well worth while in itself, and 
properly constructed and administered it 
is a valuable and generally a fairly ade- 
quate test. One of the great advantages of 
having the College Board hold the examina- 
tions for the country, instead of each col- 
lege setting its own examination, is that 
every single examination that is set is the 
target for criticism. The results are known, 
the paper is published, and all criticisms or 
suggestions for improvement are directed 
at one central spot. 

An examination by itself is not an ade- 
quate test of fitness for future work, but 
when to the record of a full school course 
there is added a reasonable examination, 
you have two things which, taken together, 
give a fairly adequate test of fitness. It 
may be frankly admitted that our examina- 
tions are not perfect, but they are being 
steadily improved, and there is every reason 
to believe that with further study they will 
be brought to a distinctly higher point of 
perfection. 

If the charge is made that preparation 
for examinations limits freedom of teach- 
ing, I retort that this is more than compen- 
sated by their influence in enforcing stand- 
ards of accuracy and thoroughness. The 
weakest point in American schools is their 
superficiality and sloppiness, and the Col- 
lege Board examinations are to-day our 
most effective instrument in enforcing 
standards and in checking the vagaries and 
laxity to which many teachers are prone. 
Undoubtedly our examinations are capable 
of improvement, but when taken, as they 
always should be, in connection with the 
full school reeord, the two together give a 
fairly accurate basis for determining fitness 
for college. 

The third criterion has been less fully 
tested and its value is less firmly estab- 
lished. It is a comparativély new thing as 
used for the determination of fitness for 
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entrance to college. I refer to the Scholas- 
tie Aptitude tests now coming so generally 
into use. They came into prominence dur- 
ing the World War, and since that they 
have been markedly improved and their 
reliability has been carefully, although not 
yet adequately, tested. For one thing, we 
do not know exactly what they test, and 
that is one reason why their title has been 
changed. The word ‘‘intelligence’’ con- 
veyed a wrong implication to many people, 
and, in the next place, we do not know ex- 
actly what is meant by ‘‘intelligence.’’ One 
thing has been fairly well proved: that 
what they test more than anything else is 
the fitness of a student for pursuing studies, 
and that is the reason why they are now 
ealled Scholastic Aptitude tests. 

(The prognostic value of these tests has 
not yet been accurately measured, ) The 
results have varied in different institu- 
tions, depending apparently on the skill 
with which the test has been prepared 
and administered. Last year the Col- 
lege Board prepared a test with the 
utmost care and administered it to eight 
thousand candidates. Since these tests 
have been guarded with the utmost 
secrecy, and have been seen only by 
those who took them, a word in regard to 
them may possibly be of interest. They 
were prepared very carefully by a commit- 
tee of the best men that the board was able 
to command, making use of the experience 
gained in various institutions. Each test 
consists of a battery—that is the technical 
term—of nine or ten different tests. Each 
one tests a different thing. There is, for 
example, an arithmetic test, a test in defini- 
tions, a test in artificial language, a test in 
logical inference—each test occupying ten 
or fifteen minutes, and measuring power of 
a particular kind and in a particular line. 

When these tests are rated they are not 
marked on an arbitrary scale. The actual 
scale of marking could not be arrived at 
until several thousand had been actually 
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rated, because if they were marked on an 
arbitrary standard, an error of judgment 
in the preparation of the tests would 
weaken the value of the rating. The final 
marks, then, indicated the relative position 
of a candidate among the eight thousand 
who took these tests rather than the mark 
obtained on an arbitrary standard. 

The report of these tests is not sent to 
the candidate or to his parents. He is not 
allowed to know what his intelligence, or 
scholastic aptitude, rating is. The report 
is sent only to the college that the candidate 
wishes to enter, and it is made out in a way 
which will give the college the utmost pos- 
sible knowledge. Each report gives the 
general score of the student on the whole 
battery of tests, and a letter mark—A, B, 
C or D—showing whether the rating actu- 
ally received is to be regarded as excellent, 
fair or unsatisfactory. In addition, a per- 
centile mark is given, showing where a can- 
didate would rate in a group of a hundred. 
Then, there is given the actual score made 
by the candidate in each of the sub-tests, so 
that it is possible to get some indication of 
the power of a candidate in a particular 
line. If, for example, a student was rated 
low in arithmetic and high in language, this 
might afford an explanation of why his 
College Board records were low in mathe- 
matics and high in language. 

This scholastic aptitude test is capable 
of a great deal of development, but how 
far it is going we do not know. One of its 
wisest advocates, one of the men who has 
done the most with it in this country, said 
some time ago that the greatest danger in 
the scholastic aptitude test was the over- 
enthusiasm of its supporters. They were 


claiming that it was doing things which it 
is not yet known positively that it can do. 
It is reasonably certain, however, that the 
test is already proving to be of decided 
value, and there is no question in my mind 
that it is going to be of great help in decid- 
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ing on the qualifications of a candidate for 
college entrance. (It can never be made the 
sole test, but when taken in connection with 
the school record of a candidate and with 
the result of his College Board examina- 
tions, it may afford a most illuminating 
commentary, and will add distinctly to the 
possibility of judging candidates acen- 
rately. ) 

These three criteria, taken together, sup- 
ply a fairly accurate means of judging the 
fitness of candidates, and, in many eases, 
an adequate means. Often, however, 
human judgment must be called in to esti- 
mate the relative value of discordant re- 
sults, and the lower we go in the scale, the 
more closely we approach the border line 
eases, the more this human judgment be- 
comes necessary. And so I name as the 
fourth criterion the sympathetic insight 
and the sanctified common sense of the men 
and women who have to make the final de- 
cision that may determine the earthly des- 
tiny of the ambitious boy or girl. 

There is no escaping the responsibility. 
School records, examinations, the scholastic 
aptitude tests, are valuable instruments. 
But it is little short of criminal to treat 
these mechanically and to make the future 
of an individual depend solely on a numer- 
ical rating. Success in college and life de- 
pends on intangible values as well as on 
measurable attainments. No instrument 
has yet been devised to take the place of 
human judgment, and, fallible as this judg- 
ment is, it must be the final interpreter of 
results and must make the final decision in 
a doubtful case. It is a tremendous respon- 
sibility, but it is the glory of our teaching 
profession that we do so much to shape the 
destiny of our pupils. We dare not evade 
the responsibility that goes with our oppor- 
tunity and our power. 

WILSON FARRAND 

NEWARK ACADEMY 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


UNREST IN ROUMANIAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


Tur New York Times translates from a Rou- 
manian newspaper an account of the state of 
anarchy which hinders higher educational activi- 
ties and the proper functioning of professional 
studies in Roumanian universities, according to 
an appeal sent by the faculty of the University 
of Yassy to the Minister of Instruction in Bu- 
charest. 

The standstill at the universities is attributed 
by the faculty to the activities of a turbulent 
group of students who jeopardize all teaching 
by their attacks on other bodies of students, and 
even on the professors themselves, whose lectures 
they interrupt or prevent from taking place. 
The genesis of student agitation dates back a 
few years, when the Jewish students were at- 
tacked for the first time and anti-Semitic stu- 
dents demanded the introduction of the “numerus 
clausus.”” While the “clausus” has not been en- 
acted into law, the state of affairs brought about 
by the agitations of the students is a virtual 
“numerus nullus,” as Jewish students find it 
practically impossible to attend classes at the 
universities, and many have given up the hope 
of continuing their studies in their native land. 

It is this state of affairs that is worrying the 
professors. Their appeal to the minister says: 


For a long time our university life has been 
thrown into confusion by a fraction of the student 
body who, through agitations, strikes and acts of 
brutality, think they can solve state problems which 
do not enter into the jurisdiction of university pre- 
occupations and are not for the schools to solve. 
This state of affairs, which leads to sad results as 
far as culture and the education of the young is 
concerned, constitutes an evident danger for the 
future of this country. 

Unfortunately, until now, no serious measure has 
been taken to remedy the situation, and things 
have reached the stage where the relations between 
the professors and the students, instead of being 
those of collaborators for the attainment of an 
ideal of culture and progress, are such that the stu- 
dents do not show the least sign of respect for their 
professors whenever they come in contact with 
them. 

This lack of esteem is the proof of an anarchic 
spirit and a total lack of education, so that the im- 
pression is given that the students and the profes- 
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sors are two inimical camps. It is easy to under- 
stand that under such conditions university activity 
can not be developed in a normal way. 

Moreover, in recent weeks, due to some incidents 
which we need not recall here, as they are suffi- 
ciently well known, the turbulent student body has 
reached the conviction that everything is permitted 
it in this land, and no penalty need be feared. In 
the name of a principle which it understands as it 
does, it considers that it can touch the liberty of 
other persons and be free from the legal sanctions 
involved therein; that it may have recourse to any 
means, without worrying about consequences, a con- 
dition which presents a danger not only for the 
present, but for the future as well, when this youth 
trained in such ideas will be at the helm of the 
country. 

This state of anarchy must come to an end. The 
turbulent youth thinks that universities are there 
for the purpose of manufacturing diplomas carry- 
ing certain rights in the state; that the professors 
are obliged to pass it at the examinations regard- 
less of knowledge or preparation; that it has to 
impose with brute force a certain way of looking 
at social and political questions. Certain students 
think that they have the right to give in the uni- 
versity solutions of problems which fall within the 
jurisdiction of other bodies and institutions of the 
state. The immediate consequence is that valuable 
time for studies is wasted with agitations and lead 
nowhere, and the Roumanian student element passes 
into society at large, ready for the battles of life, 
in a state of lack of culture and preparation which 
is alarming. 


AFRICAN CULTURE 


THE London Times prints an abstract of a 
recently issued statement setting forth the con- 
stitution, aims and program of work of the 
newly formed International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures. It represents an in- 
ternational effort to coordinate all available re- 
sources in gaining the fuller knowledge of 
African beliefs, institutions and eustoms which 
is necessary both for successful administration 
and sound education. The primary emphasis is 
laid on the study of African languages, since 
these are the indispensable key to the under- 
standing of the African mind. The institute is 
non-political and is precluded by its constitu- 
tion from interfering in matters of policy and 
administration. At the same time, while its 
methods will be strictly scientific, it is not a 
purely scientific body. One of its aims is to 
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bring about a closer association of scientific re- 
search with practical affairs. In particular, in 
the field of education it is hoped that the study 
of the racial individuality and mental culture of 
African peoples will help in building a bridge 
between the western knowledge, which they must 
have if they are to advance in civilization, and 
the valuable elements in their own past, which 
must be conserved and developed if they are 
to possess an individuality of their own and 
not merely copy and ape European ways. 

The institute has succeeded in enlisting the 
support and cooperation of the leading bodies 
in different countries which are interested in the 
study of African subjects. These include, in 
Great Britain the Advisory Committee on 
African Edueation at the Colonial Office, the 
African Society, the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, and the School of Oriental Studies; 
the Advisory Committee on Bantu Studies in 
South Africa, the Royal Geographical Society 
of Egypt, the National Research Council in the 
United States, the principal universities and 
seientifie bodies interested in African studies in 
France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, Austria and 
Sweden, and the missionary societies, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. The institute 
has been fortunate in obtaining as its directors 
two eminent scholars in M. Delafosse, formerly 
Governor in West Africa and now professor in 
the University of Paris, and Professor Diedrich 
Westermann, of the University of Berlin, both 
of whom will devote a large part of their time 
to the work of the institute. Major Vischer, 
the secretary of the Advisory Committee on 
African Education at the Colonial Office, is the 
vice-director and Sir Frederick Lugard is the 
chairman of the executive council. Very gen- 
erous financial help has been given to the in- 
stitute by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial. 

The program of work which will be imme- 
diately taken in hand includes a report on the 
general principles on which a simple and prac- 
tical orthography for literature in African Jan- 
guages should be based; the study of the appli- 
cation of these principles to particular African 
languages; the investigation of certain impor- 
tant African languages in which literature 
exists in several dialects, with a view to ascer- 
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taining which of these dialects is best fitted to 
be the sole literary dialect; the preparation of 
three bibliographies—first, of all publications 
in African vernaculars; secondly, of works in 
European languages dealing with African ver- 
naculars; and, thirdly, of works on African 
beliefs, institutions, customs, folk-lore and art; 
a special investigation of existing school text- 
books in African languages for the purpose of 
ascertaining how far these are adapted to 
African conditions; and an inquiry into what is 
being done in the study of African music. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Tue following letter is addressed to members 
of the National Education Association and to 
the State Educational Associations of the 
United States: 


To the formal invitation of the World Federation 
of Education Associations to meet in Toronto, 
August 7-12, 1927, we wish to add our special in- 
vitation. The Canadian Teachers’ Federation, act- 
ing on behalf of twenty thousand Canadian teach- 
ers, is to be the official host of this great conference, 
and as such, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
would welcome the largest possible attendance of 
members of your organization and of the other 
teachers’ organizations throughout the world. 

The teachers of Canada believe that this con- 
ference should be a distinct step in human progress. 
The intermingling of thousands of teachers from 
all parts of the world must prove of inestimable 
influence. So strongly do they believe this, that 
they have assumed the full responsibility for all the 
Canadian arrangements, and acting in their name 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation cordially in- 
vites every member of your organization to Toronto 
in 1927 who can possibly attend. 

The Canadian Committee will gladly do every- 
thing in its power to make every one feel at home 
in Toronto during the conference. Expert assist- 
ance will be provided in billeting, meals, excursions 
and post-conference trips. Social functions will be 
provided for all delegates, official and unofficial, 
though of course certain meetings and functions 
must be confined strictly to official delegates. 

Canada is a vast country of infinite resources 
and charm. Toronto is her second largest city, @ 
city of homes and churches, a great center of edu- 
eation and art, of commerce, industry and finance, 
and the seat of government for the Province of 
Ontario. The teachers of Toronto join with the 
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other teachers in the nine provinces of Canada in 
sending you a most cordial welcome. 
M. J. COLDWELL, 
President Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation 
Geo. J. ELLiort, 
Secretary Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation 
E. A. Harpy, 
Chairman Canadian Committee 
of Arrangements 
CHARLES G. FRASER, 
Secretary Canadian Committee 
of Arrangements 


THE PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


AccoRDING to press reports, blame for the di- 
visions and hostilities that have developed among 
the faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary 
during recent years is placed upon the existence 
of two distinct governing boards, each antago- 
nistie to the other, in the finding of the special 
committee appointed by the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly at Baltimore last June to inves- 
tigate conditions at Princeton. 

The report, which represents a book of 200 
pages, was made publie and will be submitted 
to the general Assembly at the meeting in San 
Franciseo from May 26 to June 1, inelusive. 

Placing the entire blame for the present con- 
dition at the seminary upon the presence of two 
factions, the board of trustees and the directors, 
as a governing body, the special committee in its 
report recommends that the assembly appoint a 
committee of men thoroughly learned in the law 
of the Presbyterian Church to establish a single 
governing board. 

Members of the committee compiled their re- 
port after conducting a series of hearings and 
accumulating voluminous documentary reports. 
The report states “there is nothing in the sore 
situation that should not yield readily to the 
grace of Jesus Christ” and “what is needed is 
whole-hearted brotherly cooperation in reorgan- 
izing the plan of governing Princeton Semi- 
nary.” 

The document states “reports of divisions and 
hostilities in Princeton circles have not been ex- 
aggerated. These divisions and hostilities are 
not confined to the seminary campus, but are 
found in the boards, and through the alumni the 
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report of them has gone all over the world. And 
because of these things the good name of Prince- 
ton is being injured and the effect of the historic 
testimony of the seminary to the reformed faith 
in its purity and integrity is being jeopardized.” 

Appointment of the special committee by the 
assembly in Baltimore last year was prompted, 
it was reported, by J. Ross Stevenson’s exposure 
of the attempt of Dr. J. Gresham Machen’s 
friends to have the assembly approve Dr. 
Machen’s appointment to the chair of apolo- 
getics. It was explained at that time that Dr. 
Machen was objectionable to some because of 
his temperament. 

The investigating committee suggests in its 
report that the appointment of Dr. Machen to 
the chair of apologetics be not confirmed until 
after the governing body at Princeton has been 
reorganized. The report also urged the assem- 
bly to withhold all other appointments to the 
faculty of Princeton pending the reorganization. 

The committee was composed of the following: 
Chairman, the Rev. William O. Thompson, D.D., 
LL.D., Columbus, Ohio; the Rev. George N. Lue- 
cock, D.D., Wooster, Ohio; the Rev. Walter L. 
Whallon, D.D., Newark, N. J.; Honorable 
Richard P. Ernst, Covington, Ky.; Thomas H. 
D. Bradley, Chicago, Ill. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


STRIPPING the requests of the University of 
Wiseonsin of technical bookkeeping details, 
President Glenn Frank recently presented to 
the legislative joint finance committee an analy- 
sis of the sources of university funds, the uses 
to which the funds are put, and the demands of 
the state for university service in various forms, 
which have made it necessary to ask the legis- 
lature to appropriate the funds specified in 
each item of the budget. 

The three main uses of university funds, 
President Frank explained, are: 


1. The running of the university at Madison. 

2. The rendering of various public services. 

3. The erection, equipment or remodeling of 
buildings. 


For the running of the university at Madison, 
the state is asked to provide $3,502,605 for 
1927-28 and $3,626,185 for 1928-29. These 
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amounts do not include student fees, non- 
resident tuition, and other incidental receipts, 
such as interest received, income from the sale 
of scrap iron, waste paper, cinders, and the 
like. The purposes for which these amounts 
are asked from the state become still clearer 
by the following analysis: 
1927-28 1928-29 
General university opera- 
tion at Madison .............. $3,660,680 
Maintenance of building 


$3,765,235 








ANA QrOUNAS 0 ceeeenesenn 175,000 175,000 
Books, apparatus, furni- 
Sg eee 238,425 241,450 
$4,074,105 $4,201,685 
Deduct student fees, tu- 
NN EE sree ni 571,500 575,500 
Actual amount asked from 
tHe State nccceccccccceecceeseeeeme $3,502,605 $3,626,185 


For the rendering of various public services 
demanded by the state and developed by the 
university, the state is asked to provide $781,523 
for 1927-28 and $785,713 for 1928-29. 

These amounts will provide for such services 
as research and investigation, university exten- 
sion, agricultural extension and investigation, 
farmers’ institutes, branch experiment stations, 
the work of the state toxicologist, the hygienic 
laboratory and the psychiatric institute. 

President Frank stressed the fact that tax- 
payers of Wisconsin pay only about half the 
annual cost of the state university. He says: 


Last year, for instance, of every dollar the uni- 
versity received, only 54.2 cents came out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers. The other 45.8 cents 
eame from other sources, such as grants from the 
federal government, various gifts, interest, student 
fees, non-resident tuition, agricultural and other 
sales, gate receipts from football games and other 
athletic events, income from dormitories and com- 
mons and the like. 

Last year the university poured into the state 
treasury $930,903 from fees paid by students; 
$543,094 from its agricultural and other sales, ex- 
clusive of ticket sales of all sorts; $218,525 from 
the sale of tickets to football games and other 
athletic events; $255,268 from dormitory room rent 
and from money paid by students to the university 
for food. 

All this, and more besides, the university poured 
into the state treasury last year. All this went into 
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the state treasury as university money, but it came 
out looking like tax money. 

The enormous job that the University of Wiscon- 
sin has to do year by year is not a thing drummed 
up by the university, but a thing demanded by the 
people of Wisconsin. 

The people themselves have willed a rapid growth 
of their educational system from the bottom up. 
And as the people have, on their own initiative, in- 
creased the size and service of their elementary and 
high schools, they have automatically headed a 
rapidly swelling stream of educationally hungry 
youth toward the university. 

The demand for education in Wisconsin is not 
only growing as the population grows, but is grow- 
ing faster. Twenty-five years ago there were, 
roughly speaking, one high school graduate for 
every 1,000 population. Last year there was, 
roughly speaking, one high school graduate for 
every 200 population. 


A tabulation of the enrollment figures of 
the university since 1890 shows that regular 
students have doubled in number each 10 years 
to 1920, and have steadily increased since then 
until last fall they numbered 8,331. President 
Frank explained, adding: 


But the regular two-semester students do not tell 
the whole story of the rapidly swelling number of 
students the university must serve. To them must 
be added the students in the agricultural and dairy 
short courses, the students in the summer session, to 
say nothing of the thousands of citizens who are 
annually served by the various extension activities 
of the university. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL BUDGET 

Tue Boston School Board met in special ses- 
sion on May 9 to pass the maintenance budget. 
As adopted it appropriates $7,259,293.05. To 
this must be added an appropriation “on ac- 
count” of $7,603,500, made by the committee on 
April 4 of this year, making a total of $14,862,- 
793.05. This amount, added to the excluded item 
as above of $1,675,362.39, makes a total appro- 
priation of $16,538,155.44. 

This amount is exclusive of the appropria- 
tions which will be made later for lands, plans 
and construction of new school buildings. Un- 
der the $10,000,000 building program which was 
adopted a year ago, $4,000,000 was appropriated 
last year and $3,000,000 will be appropriated 
this year. There also was in the hands of the 
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board of schoolhouse commissioners at the end 
of the financial year 1926 an unexpended bal- 
ance of $1,810,695.99. 

This total of $4,810,695.99, added to the $16,- 
538,155.44, gives a grand total of $21,348,851.43, 
which will be available for school uses this year. 

The item, “salaries of instructors,” is $1,011,- 
590 more than last year. This increase is due 
to several factors. These include the cumulative 
and continuing cost of the general salary in- 
creases to all teachers authorized to take effect 
on September 1, 1925; the large number of 
vacancies, 245, to be filled during the year; the 
automatic increase for those teachers who have 
not reached the maxima of their schedules; the 
continuing cost of operating a common anniver- 
sary of September 1 for all teachers and others 
ascending the maxima of their schedules, and 
the appointments recommended on the basis of 
growth and expansion of the school system. The 
increases in the other items are normal and due 
to growth and other necessary adjustments. 

A copy of the budget was sent to Mayor 
Nichols, together with a letter explaining in de- 
tail why it will be impossible for the committee 
to comply with his request for a reduction in 
appropriations. 

The school committee can only reiterate that 
while it is in complete sympathy with the desire of 
Your Honor to keep the tax rate for the year 1927 
down as low as possible, it is evident that it would 
be unwise for the committee to leave unappropri- 
ated a substantial amount of the sums made avail- 
able for the maintenance of the schools under exist- 
ing law. 

The school committee does not feel that it should 
in any way, even by implication, be criticized for 
coming through with substantial balances from its 
appropriations for the year 1926 or preceding 
years; nor should it be criticized if it finds it neces- 
sary to use such balances during the current year, 
as is provided for under existing legislation. 

Realizing the need for retrenchment all along the 
line in municipal expenditures, the school committee 
is now making its own study of existing activities, 
to the end that their continuance may be justified 
before the public as being in the interests of the 
pupils, or, if this may not be done, modified or dis- 
continued. 


THE SUMMER SESSION AT INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 

THE summer session at Indiana University, 

under the direction of Dr. Henry Lester Smith, 
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dean of the school of education, will open on 
June 9 and continue until August 5, July 4 be- 
ing the only holiday. 

Last year’s plan of registration and enroll- 
ment will be used, both taking place the first 
day of the session in the men’s gymnasium. 
For the convenience of those enrolling in 
classes, all instructors having classes in the 
summer session will have seats along the walls 
of the main gymnasium room. Signs will in- 
dicate the desks of the heads of departments 
from whom information concerning courses may 
be obtained. Students will enter the south door 
of the building, pass through the various de- 
partments and leave the second floor by the 
exit on the east, with the enrollment card filled 
out and signed by instructors. 

Courses will be offered during the regular 
eight and one half weeks’ summer session by 
the college of arts and sciences, the graduate 
school, the school of commerce and finance, the 
school of education, the school of medicine 
(both at Bloomington and at Indianapolis), and 
the school of music. The departments in the 
college of arts and sciences which will offer 
courses will be: anatomy, botany, chemistry, 
comparative philology, economies and sociology, 
English, fine arts, geology, German, history, 
home economies, journalism, Latin, mathemat- 
ies, physical education, physies, physiology, 
political science, psychology and romance lan- 
guages. 

The regular session will be followed by a 
three weeks’ session, from August 6 to 23, in- 
cluding Saturdays. The three weeks’ session 
originated at Indiana University three years 
ago and is especially designed to meet the re- 
quirements of Indiana teachers. Selected in- 
tensive courses, for which there is a sufficient 
demand by teachers and graduate students, will 
be offered. Each course will be held for three 
hours daily, giving two and one half hours of 
credit, and no student will be allowed to enroll 
in more than one course. This session gives 
opportunity to students who come for the eight 
and one half weeks’ session to complete a regu- 
lar twelve weeks’ term during the summer and 
to students who are unable to spend much time 
in school to do a little study during the summer. 

The school of law will open its twelve weeks’ 
session on June 9 also. This session will be 
divided into two terms of six weeks each, the 
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first term meeting from June 9 to July 20, and 
the second term from July 21 to August 23. 

The biological station at Winona Lake, where 
a number of biology courses will be offered by 
the university, will hold classes from June 11 
to August 19, including Saturdays. 

Approximately 325 courses will be offered 
during the summer. The faculty will include 
about one hundred members of the regular 
faculty of Indiana University and several pro- 
fessors from other schools. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE new dormitory at Wellesley College, to 
be built on the site of Stone Hall, which was 
partly destroyed by fire on March 7 last, and 
made possible by a gift of $350,000 from John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., will be in two units. One 
of these is to be known as Hazard Hall in 
honor of Miss Caroline Hazard, president of the 
college from 1899 to 1910. The other unit will 
be named Olive Davis Hall in memory of the 
late Olive Davis, a graduate of Wellesley, who 
was director of the college halls of residence 
from 1900 to 1917. 


Dr. WILLIAM M. JARDINE, secretary of agri- 
culture, formerly president of Kansas State 
College, will be commencement-day orator at 
Lafayette College on June 10. At the luncheon 
of the Alumni Association Dr. William Mather 
Lewis, the newly elected president, will be the 
principal speaker. 


Dr. FrRepertcK B. Roptnson, the newly 
elected president of the College of the City 
of New York, was the guest of honor at a 
testimonial dinner on May 18, at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel. C. Stanley Mitchell was chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements. The 
speakers were Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Com- 
missioner of Education, United States Attorney 
Charles H. Tuttle, Henry Morgenthau, Nathan 
A. Elsberg and Professor Lewis F. Mott, of 
the college. 


A DINNER was given in Philadelphia on May 
10 in honor of the tenth anniversary of Dr. 
William Wistar Comfort, president of Haver- 
ford College. Parker S. Williams, attorney, 
and a classmate of Dr. Comfort at Haverford 
College in 1894, presented to him, for the 
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alumni, a ten-volume set of the Haverford 
edition of Christopher Morley’s books. Mr. 
Morley is a graduate of Haverford. 

Dr. FRANCIS GREENLEAF ALLINSON and Dr. 
Walter Cochrane Bronson, professors, respec- 
tively, of Greek literature and English at Brown 
University, who will retire from the faculty in 
June, after more than thirty years’ service, were 
the guests of honor at a recent dinner given 
at the faculty club. Dean William A. Wilbur, 
of George Washington University, paid tribute 
to the work of Professor Bronson, while Pro- 
fessor Edward Capps, former minister to 
Greece and now head of the Greek department 
at Princeton University, spoke in appreciation 
of the work of Professor Allinson. 

Dr. FrepericK P. Kepret and Mr. James 
Bertram, president and secretary of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, have sailed 
en route for Kenya Colony and South Africa, 
where they are planning to make a study of edu- 
cational and cultural conditions on behalf of the 
corporation. In addition to the funds for use 
in the United States, Mr. Carnegie turned over 
to the trustees of the corporation a supple- 
mentary capital sum of ten million dollars, the 
income of which is to be expended for the ad- 
vancement and diffusion of knowledge and un- 
derstanding in Canada and the British Colonies. 

Proressor A. V. Hitz, of the University of 
London; Dr. W. H. Pearsall, of the University 
of Leeds, and Dr. Otto Rahn, of the University 
of Kiel, who have been visiting professors at 
Cornell University, have been elected members 
of the Cornell chapter of Sigma Xi. 

Ar the commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of California an honorary doctorate of 
laws was conferred on Dr. Abram Feodor Joffe, 
of the Technical Institute at Leningrad. 

Dr. Gitpert N. Lewis, head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry in the University of Cali- 
fornia, is the first holder of the Ernest A. 
Hamill visiting professorship in the University 
of Chicago. He will give advanced courses there 
during the coming summer session. 


Proressorn WiLtiAM Ernest WELD, of the 
department of economics of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been awarded the Albert Kahn travel- 
ing fellowship for 1927 to 1929. This fellow- 
ship carries with it a stipend of $5,000. 
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Proressor Knigut Dun ap, head of the de- 
partment of psychology at the Johns Hopkins 
University, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence, so that he may serve as chairman of the 
division of anthropology and psychology of the 
National Research Council. During the first 
half year Professor Karl Buehler, of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, and Professor J. E. Coover, 
of Stanford University, will conduct courses in 
psychology. Professor Buehler will give courses 
in child psychology and the psychology of lan- 
guage, and Professor Coover in statistical meth- 
ods and learning. 


Dr. J. R. Jewewt, dean of the college of edu- 
cation of the University of Arkansas, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Dean Jewell has been con- 
nected with the University of Arkansas for thir- 
teen years, where he organized the college of 
education. 


Dean J. C. Jorpan, of the college of arts and 
sciences of the University of Arkansas, has been 
appointed dean of the graduate school of the 
university. His suecessor as dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences is Dr. Virgil L. Jones, who 
has for the past twelve years served as head of 
the English department in the university. 


Pumire Purnam Cuase has been appointed 
director of the Harvard Summer School, to suc- 
ceed Professor A. Chester Hanford, who be- 
comes dean of Harvard College next autumn. 
Mr. Chase was formerly an assistant dean in 
Harvard College, having had leave of absence 
during the present academic year. 


Dr. Atvin F. Lewis has been elected presi- 
dent of Ogden College, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, to sueceed Robert Allen Burton, whose 
term expires at the end of the present semester. 
Dr. Lewis, a former president of the college, 
has been filling the chair of languages during 
the past several years. 


Dr. George HERMANN Derry, head of the de- 
partment of sociology at Marquette University, 
will assume the presidency of the new Mary- 
grove College, a Catholic institution for women 
in Detroit, on June 15. 

Presipent Witu1AM P. Few, of Duke Uni- 


versity (formerly Trinity College), recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Professor William 
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H. Glasson as dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences now being organized in that 
institution. Professor Glasson has been for 
nearly twenty-five years head of the department 
of economics. 


Ben W. Frazier, director of training in the 
Alabama State Normal School at Jacksonville, 
has been appointed specialist in teacher train- 
ing in the Bureau of Education at Washington. 
Mr. Frazier has had experience and training in 
representative institutions in several states. He 
assumes his work in Washington on June 16. 


Dr. Curt Rosenow, associate professor of 
psychology in the University of Kansas, has 
been elected biometrist of the Institute for Child 
Guidance in New York City. 


Evcene R. Pike, formerly head of the Lin- 
coln Park Board and former comptroller of the 
City of Chicago, has been nominated by Mayor 
Thompson as president of the school board. 


Lewis W. PoweLt has been elected for a 
seventh term president of the board of educa- 
tion of Kenosha, Wis. 


WE learn from The School Board Journal 
that Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of 
the Philadelphia schools, has been unofficially 
approached concerning the possibility of his ac- 
cepting the superintendency of the Newark, 
N. J., schools. Before going to Philadelphia, 
he was superintendent at East Orange, N. J. 
Dr. Broome, it is said, is well supported by the 
Philadelphia Board of Education and is not 
likely to consider other offers. 


Miss Erne. E. Reprievp has resigned as 
state commissioner of education of Idaho. 
Miss Redfield has been connected with the edu- 
cational system of Idaho for twenty years, 
as teacher in the schools and in the state uni- 
versity, as county superintendent, state super- 
intendent and state commissioner of education. 


JOHN FRANKLIN West, of Pasadena, Calif., 
whose term expires June 30, has been appointed 
a deputy superintendent for one year. Mr. 
Wallace Newlin, head of the department of 
mathematics of the Pasadena High School and 
Junior College, has been elected dean of the two 
institutions. 
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J. L. Bonn, formerly state superintendent of 
Arkansas, has been elected county superinten- 
dent of Union County to succeed S. E. Green, 
who resigned a few weeks ago to accept a posi- 
tion with a publishing company. 


ALLAN NEVINS, successively a member of the 
staffs of The New York Evening Post, The Stin 
and The World, has been elected to a professor- 
ship of American history at Cornell University. 

Dr. ArtTHuR B. Cosie, professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Illinois, has been 
appointed to a similar position in the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

L. PHELps Sous, who has been since 1925 
editor of the Yale University Press, has been 
appointed editor and manager of the University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 


THE REVEREND Dr. Harotp McAree Rosin- 
SON, administrative secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
has declined a call to the professorship of Chris- 
tian education at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. 


BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT, of 
Paris, France, has been appointed to the chair 
of modern languages in Scripps College. Miss 
Sarah Alsatt, of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of biology, and Miss H. Elese Kelley, of 
the Oakland High Schools, has been appointed 
in charge of out-of-door sports. 


Proressor E. J. MILuer, dean of men at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, has 
been elected president of the deans and advisers 
of Western Colleges at the fourth annual con- 
ference, held recently at the College of the Pa- 
cific at Stockton. 


NEw appointments at the University of Chi- 
eago include Leonard Bloomfield, professor of 
Germanic philology from October 1; M. Lewel- 
lyn Raney, now librarian of the Johns Hopkins 
University, as director of the university li- 
braries, with the rank of professor; William 
Warren Sweet, professor of church history, and 
Henry Nelson Nieman, professor of Christian 
theology. 


Dr. JuNE E. Downey, of the University of 
Wyoming, is touring Italy, France, Germany 
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and England during the spring and summer 
quarters. During the absence of Professor 
Downey, Richard S. Uhrbrock will be acting 
head of the department of psychology. 


Proressor J. H. Woops, of the department 
of philosophy of Harvard University; Raphael 
Demos, assistant professor of philosophy and 
tutor in the division of philosophy, and W. R. 
Spaulding, professor of music, have leave of 
absence for the coming year. Each will travel 
abroad and study. 


Dr. CHArLEs H. Jupp, direetor of the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago, ad- 
dressed the principals and teachers of the pub- 
lie schools of Baltimore on May 9. He spoke 
on “The Teaching of Arithmetic.” 


Dr. FRANK BILLINGs, donor, with others of 
his family, of the Albert Merritt Billings 
Hospital to the University of Chicago, is to be 
the convocation orator at the university on 
June 14. His subject will be “Medicine and 
Human Progress.” 


Dr. JoHN H. FInuey, of the New York Times, 
and Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, of Teachers Col- 
lege, were the speakers at a dinner held on 
May 13, to celebrate the successful completion 
of the campaign building fund of $500,000 for 
the Lincoln School. 


Dr. Witui1am B. Munro, professor of mu- 
nicipal government at Harvard University, gave 
an address at the annual conference of the 
faculties of colleges and universities of southern 
California, held recently in California Institute 
of Technology at Pasadena. 


PRESIDENT FREDERICK B. Rosinson, of the 
College of the City of New York; Dr. John H. 
Finley, of the New York Zimes, former state 
commissioner of education, and M. Paul Labbé, 
secretary of the Alliance Francaise de Paris, 
were the speakers at a meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of French on May 14. 
Professor Charles A. Downer, president of the 
association, presided. 


THE Hague Academy of International Law 
will inaugurate its fifth year course on July 4. 
The courses will take place, as usual, in the 
Palace of Peace. The United States will be 
represented by Professor Edwin R. A. Selig- 
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man, of Columbia University, who will lecture 
on “Fiseal Evasion in International Law” and 
“International Cooperation in Fiseal Matters”; 
Professor Manley O. Hudson, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who will diseuss “The Conception of 
Neutrality and the League of Nations,” and 
Miss S. Wambaugh, who will speak on “The 
Practice of International Plebiscites.” Among 
the other lecturers will be Professor Walther 
Schuckling, director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law at Kiel; Professor Baker, of the 
University of London, and Jonkheer Willem J. 
M. van Eysinga, professor at the University of 
Leiden. 


Tue trustees of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, have accepted the proposal of the 
“Naomi Norsworthy Fellowship Committee” 
(Miss Clara L. Franke, Professor E. L. Thorn- 
dike, Professor C. B. Upton and Professor Mary 
T. Whitley) to transfer to Teachers College the 
“Naomi Norsworthy Fellowship Fund” of ap- 
proximately $5,700. The fellowship, which is to 
be open to men and women, will be awarded 
every third year at the discretion of the facul- 
ties, the first award to be made for the academic 
year 1930-31. 


A BRONZE tablet in the new Elkton, Md., Ele- 
mentary School to the memory of the late Hugh 
W. Caldwell, who for ten years was superin- 
tendent of Cecil County schools, was unveiled 
with appropriate exercises on May 10. The tab- 
let was purchased through publie subscription 
and the exercises were attended by several hun- 
dred people. State Superintendent Albert S. 
Cook made the principal address. 


Dr. Atrrep H. Luoyp, professor of philoso- 
phy and dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of Michigan, died in Detroit on May 
10. Dr. Lloyd was sixty-three years old. 

Dr. Witt1Am P. Wiison, formerly professor 
of botany in the University of Pennsylvania, 
founder and director of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museums, died on May 12, aged eighty- 
two years. 

Sister Louise Wise, for many years dean of 
Webster Catholic College for Women, St. Louis, 
died on May 10, aged sixty years. 


Tue United States Civil Service Commission 
will hold an open competitive examination to 
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fill vacancies in the Bureau of Education for 
the positions of educationist in secondary edu- 
eation and in rural education. Applications for 
these positions must be on file with the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not 
later than June 21. The entrance salary is 
$3,800 a year. A probationary period of six 
months is required; advancement after that de- 
pends upon individual efficiency, increased use- 
fulness and the occurrence of vacancies in higher 
positions. 

By vote of the three regional divisions of the 
American Philosophical Association, a union of 
the three divisions has now been effected with 
the following board of officers: Professor David 
F. Swenson, University of Minnesota, chairman ; 
Professor W. E. Hocking, Harvard University ; 
Professor George P. Adams, University of Cali- 
fornia; Professor R. M. Blake, University of 
Washington; Professor T. V. Smith, University 
of Chieago, and Professor H. G. Townsend, 
University of Oregon, secretary. 


FOLLOWING the ratification of plans made by 
the boards of trustees of Drake University and 
Des Moines University, Iowa, the two institu- 
tions will be consolidated in June at the end of 
the present school term. The physical property 
of Des Moines University will be disposed of by 
a liquidating committee. The merged institu- 
tions will retain the name of Drake University. 
Drake University has an enrollment of 2,500 
and Des Moines University about 2,000. 


THE College of Arts and Sciences of Long 
Island University will open on September 14. 
The faculty will be headed by Dean George R. 
Hardie. The permanent location of the uni- 
versity has not yet been decided upon. During 
the coming college year it will occupy tem- 
porary quarters in the new Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Brooklyn. 


QvuEEN’s University, Kingston, Canada, held 
its convocation on May 4. Although the cam- 
paign is not yet completed, an official announce- 
ment was made that the sum of $1,000,000 had 
been subscribed to the endowment fund during 
the past year. 


Tue General Education Board has promised 
to appropriate $850,000 for the Yale School 
of Medicine for teaching and research, pro- 
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vided an endowment of $1,150,000 is procured 
for the school from other sources. 


A pIsPpATcH from London states that the gift 
from the Rockefeller Foundation of from $1,- 
500,000 to $2,000,000 has enabled London Uni- 
versity at last to obtain the Bloomsbury site for 
which it has been negotiating with the British 
government for years. This gift, together with 
a government grant of $1,000,000, has covered 
the purchase of about thirty acres of land in 
the heart of London near the British Museum 
and part of the cost of construeting several new 
buildings. Some of the land has been occupied 
by temporary buildings housing university de- 
partments. The nucleus of the university, 
which now has buildings spread in widely 
separated sections of the city, oceupies the land 
adjoining the Bloomsbury property. The prop- 
erty, a part of the great Bedford estate, was 
sold to the government during the war. The 
university was then unable to fulfill conditions 
which the government attached to a donation of 
the land, and subsequently the property was 
sold back to the Duke of Bedford for a price 
exceeding $2,000,000, which was handed over 
to the university. 


A GRANT of $10,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration has been received by the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland for the support of the 
work of the Commission on Secondary Schools. 
This subvention makes possible the survey of 
secondary schools within the territory as a first 
step in the preparation of an accredited list. 
There are more than 3,200 public and private 
secondary schools in the territory, all of which 
have been invited to make application for mem- 
bership on the list. The grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation makes it possible for the com- 
mission to render this service without any ex- 
pense to the schools. In view of the fact that 
the grant will cover the expense of the work 
for about one year, it is quite important that 
all secondary schools within the territory of the 
Middle States and Maryland that wish to par- 
ticipate in this service should make application 
at once to the chairman of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. Nearly a thousand schools 
have made application since April 15. Stand- 
ards, questionnaire forms and general informa- 
tion will be sent out to all schools that have 
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made application before the close of the eur. 
rent year. Inquiries concerning any phase of 
the accrediting program may be secured from 
the Chairman of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, 109 Bennett Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rosert W. pe Forest, president of the Wel- 
fare Council of New York, announced on May 2 
at the second anniversary meeting of the or- 
ganization in New York City, the establishment 
of a research and fact-finding bureau with 
money from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial and the Commonwealth Fund. 


AccorpDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Indianola, Iowa, Florence Cochran, who 
has been cleared of charges of telling improper 
stories to pupils of the Broadhorn School by 
Miss Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, has filed suit for damages of 
$25,000 against the three members of the school 
board from that district, who filed information 
against her. She charges malicious slander and 
defamation of character. The case is scheduled 
for trial at the September term of court. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ADJUSTING EDUCATION TO THE ABIL- 
ITIES AND NEEDS OF STUDENTS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


For some time it has been the rule at the 
University of Akron to exelude all students 
from attendance when they failed to pass 4 
given number of hours of work in a semester. 
Freshmen are required to pass eight hours, and 
sophomores, juniors and seniors eleven hours, 
in order to be permitted to return the next 
semester. By the operation of this rule stu- 
dents were required to remain away one 
semester; then they might return. No effort 
has been made to determine the cause or causes 
for failure, simply to penalize. 

This plan did not seem to be logical to 
President Zook and the Psychological Com 
mittee of the university. It seemed that too 
much time was wasted in instructing large 
elasses in which there were considerable num- 
bers of failing students. All failures should be 
reduced to the minimum, all causes should be 
analyzed, in the interest of efficiency, and for 
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the best good, both of the university, the tax- 
payer and the individual student. Accordingly, 
by recommendation of the Psychological Re- 
search Committee, the faculty of the university 
has adopted the following procedure: 


(1) All entering students shall take psychologi- 
cal and basic tests, which will help to determine 
the amount of college work which an individual 
should attempt in a semester. 

(2) A student who fails to pass eight or eleven 
hours of work may return, but with a reduced load, 
which load will be determined by his standing in 
the tests, and further tests, if there is any doubt 
as to the student’s ability. 

(3) If the student still continues to do unsatis- 
factory work under the adjusted load, then and 
only then is he dropped from classes. This is his 
final opportunity. 


In the large the above is the new plan. 

Some students who have attempted to do 
much more work than they are capable of do- 
ing thus become discouraged, are dropped for 
one semester, come back and repeat the process, 
hoping by some miraculous process to accom- 
plish what is in all probability an impossible 
task. 

To illustrate, in a reading ability test the 
committee found that one student could read 
and understand to the extent of 100 points in 
thirty-six minutes, while another in the same 
time under exactly the same conditions and with 
the same material accomplished twenty points. 

The relative reading ability of these two stu- 
dents is as 5 to 1, or one student is able to 
read understandingly five times as much as the 
other in an equal length of time. If a lesson 
is assigned which requires an hour of reading 
for the one the other must spend as much as 
five hours in making his preparation. On this 
basis, for ability to read understandingly is a 
prime essential in doing college work, the load 
of the slow and inefficient reader must of nec- 
essity be less than that of the other. This is 
but just to the student, society and the uni- 
versity. It shall cost as much to teach a fail- 
ing student as a passing one. It is therefore in 
the interests of economy that we adopt some 
other method of dealing with the educational 
problem that may be better than the old hit-or- 
miss method. 

There are other problems which may help 
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to solve the situation in such communities as 
Akron. One is the cooperation of the home; 
since practically all the students live at home. 
Many students are working part time, which 
may be desirable or necessary, but, if the stu- 
dent is working outside of college hours, he 
should not attempt to carry the amount of work 
which a student who gives all his time to study 
may reasonably be expected to accomplish. 

It may be too many social engagements which 
hinder. It should be understood, however, that 
a reasonable amount of non-class activity is 
both desirable and necessary; but only when 
these are overdone does there come to be lower 
efficiency in college. 

Finally, we must be aware that there is no 
such thing as equality in mental aptitudes any 
more than there is equality in weight, height or 
size of shoes. Only when we are able to give 
to each individual the task for which he is fitted 
may we expect to give him an equal opportu- 
nity with his fellows. 

It must be recognized that there is a science 
in educational procedure, as there is a science in 
industry, and that to serap good material by 
improper treatment is both expensive and un- 
economic in education as in industry. 

Grorce L. Hares 

UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 





DISCUSSION 


HOW A PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION CAN HELP A SCHOOL 


Society is founded on the home as its most 
important institution. Closely related to the 


home are the state (political), the church (re- - 


ligious) and the school (educational). Civiliza- 
tion depends on the proper training of children 
in the home and related institutions. 

Savage society, to a large degree, lacks these 
important agencies. Here fear, brute force, 
ignorance and superstition enslave men. It 
fails to bring forth the mental, moral and spiri- 
tual possibilities of its members. 

The success of the home, state, church and 
school are intimately related. Whatever is the 
enemy of one is the enemy of all. Cooperation 
is the magic word by which they rise or fall. 
Our complex modern life places great respon- 
sibilities on each of them. Surveys are con- 
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stantly made to test the efficiency of these agen- 
cies of social welfare. There are those who 
believe the home is less stable than formerly and 
that much of its work has been forced on the 
school. Whether this be true or not, it is so 
in many individual cases and we must meet the 
conditions and problems so presented. 

There is certainly a great need of a parent- 
teachers association. No one need apologize 
for being unable to outline definitely what such 
an organization ean do, should do or should 
not do. Without claiming unusual results, the 
writer presents the following as conclusions 
arising from his personal experience. 

A proper function, but not the most impor- 
tant, is that of making money for the school. 
Boards of education do not usually supply 
things that can be had through local initiative. 
Among such needed supplies are: 


Pianos. 

Stereopticon. 

Typewriter. 

School pictures. 

Vietrolas and records. 

Stereoscopes and views. 

Duplicator. 

Busts and works of art. 

Orchestra instruments. 

Motion picture machine. 

Filing cases. 

Reference books: Compton's Encyclopedia; 
World Book; Book of Knowledge; Atlas; “Amer- 
ican Year Bodk; Scientific "American Yearbook, 
ete., ete. 

Magazines for pupils: Americaw Boy; Popular 
Mechanics; Electricity; Youth’s Companion, ete. 

Curtains and scenery for auditorium. 

Fitting out teacher’s rest room. 

Office furniture, bookcases, cabinets, etc. 

Athletic supplies: uniforms, basketball, volley 
ball, timers, ete. 

Paper knives, pencil sharpeners, room flag, etc. 


Closely allied to this is the function of sup- 
porting needed improvements. School authori- 
ties often act on the policy, “Give the people 
what they want.” Within limits of fairness 


and reason, this is not a mistaken attitude and 
parent teachers organizations are often justified 
in pressing a good cause. 

A funetion far more important may rightly 
be designated self-education. 
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The teacher needs to know: 


Educational ideals of the home. 

Ambitions of parents for children. 

Facts of environment and heredity. 

Economic status of the home and manner 
of living. 

Religious life and recreations of the family. 

Reading practices in the home. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


The parent needs to know: 


(1) The aims of the school and education. 

(2) The value of regular attendance and home 
study. 

(3) The necessary regulations of the school and 
the principle back of each. 

(4) The way the work is done, if no technical 
knowledge is needed to understand it. 

(5) He should know the teacher. 


The teacher’s attitude is apt to be too im- 
personal; the parent’s too self-centered. 

The cooperative function is, also, highly im- 
portant. To illustrate the habit of using cor- 
rect English is a task for the home and the 
school. A wise parent will reenforce the teach- 
er’s effort. Ridicule in the home of the work 
of the school is disastrous. Teacher and parent 
must work together in developing habits of 
thrift, obedience, neatness, courtesy, loyalty, 
ete. Great good comes from cooperation in 
attendance. Who is to blame for absence and 
tardiness? Is promptness a habit worthy of 
joint effort? In all matters of discipline par- 
ent and teacher must work together. 

The parent should exalt the teacher's position. 

The advisory function is also essential. 

A new idea needs support, and few teachers 
wish to rush into untried ventures without wise 
counsel. 

Through the parent-teachers association the 
function of legitimate advertising of school 
achievements and plans can be accomplished. 
This may be realized by observing education 
week; by local press school news; maintenance 
of school paper; school fairs and entertain- 
ments; community night programs. 

It is the business of the parent-teachers asso- 
ciation to care for the social welfare of the 
community. Since the organization is non- 
political and non-sectarian it can exert united 
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foree in publie betterment. It should seek to 
suppress viee found in gambling dens; dance 
halls; establishments selling intoxicants; pic- 
ture shows, ete. A positive policy of furnish- 
ing good amusements should be followed. Par- 
ties, Boy Seouts, Campfire Girls, pieture enter- 
tainments, ete., should be provided. Mothers 
may act as chaperones, taking children to 
libraries, coneerts and other places where they 
need to go. They may even supply the trans- 
portation by lending automebiles as for field 
trips. 

Those in charge of the schools must look to 
the parent-teachers association to carry out the 
work of charity arising with families having 
children in school. Worthy people are often 
in distress because of illness, lack of employ- 
ment, ete. This is first recognized by the sym- 
pathetic teacher, though she is powerless to re- 
lieve the situation alone. 

There are many avenues for helpful activity 
in connection with the parent-teachers organi- 
zation. Of this character are classes in nurs- 
ing, dietetics, clothing work, preschool mother’s 
classes, parliamentary law, ete. 

Associated activities offer inviting fields of 
usefulness. The parent-teachers association is 
connected with several important national so- 
cieties, e.g., Bureau of Education; Anti-tuber- 
culosis Society; Anti-child Labor Organization; 
Child Welfare Board; Red Cross; Safety Coun- 
cil; National and State Teachers’ Associations. 

Things a parent teachers association should 
not do: 


(1) Never try to classify pupils. 

(2) Determine the course of study. 

(3) Oppose the recognized program of the 
school. 

(4) Interfere with ordinary cases of discipline. 

(5) Participate in actual selection of teachers. 

(6) Select texts or materials used. 

(7) Oppose the organization of the school. 

(8) Oppose the methods of instruction. 


In the selection of these prohibitions, it is 
recognized that the school is publiely supported 
and controlled, but the need of professional 
training bars the ordinary parent from partici- 
pation in technical duties. Meddling in these 
matters has often resulted in serious injury to 
the school. It may happily be said that most 
parent-teachers associations have discovered 
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fields of activity that are mutually helpful to 
the home, the school and society. 
C. E. Marston 
GARFIELD SCHOOL, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE BULL SESSION 

Every earnest student of ediitation, especially 
if he pursues’ inductive methods of study and 
examines phenomena as they arise, must give 
careful attention to the “bull session” or “bull 
fest.” It constitutes, in fact, one of the most 
important units in the whole machinery of uni- 
versity education. 

Is any intelligent person so out of touch with 
actual affairs as not to know about these bull 
sessions? Is any one ignorant of the fact that 
students gather in groups of two or four or 
six, in private rooms, dormitories or especially 
in fraternity houses, and for hours at a time 
argue and discuss every matter within their 
shining horizon? It may be the dividing line 
between physiology and chemistry, or the futil- 
ity of Doe Boom’s course in polyeon 3, or why 
the library should be closed on Sunday fore- 
noons, or whether freshmen ought to be allowed 
at the senior prom. But serious questions from 
the fields of poetry, science, statistics, morals 
have a refreshing preference. Whatever the 
topic, it undergoes an examination which might 
make Glaucon writhe in his forgotten grave. 

This is the genuine education—the intense 
“drawing out” of the student. Here, ten times 
more than in the best classroom, he summons 
all his resources, expresses himself in his native 
strength and character and takes his criticism. 
For every statement he may make has to face 
the most blistering criticism which intellectual 
savages can invent. The bold attack, the parry 
and thrust, the tactical retreat, the recovery and 
final stand, all constitute a series of intellectual 
gymnastics of superlative worth. 

The mere exercise, therefore, is highly salu- 
tary; but the net result is greatly enhanced by 


1 In this modern period of urban civilization one 
wonders if there are not many men who have 
never seen a bull at pasture pawing the earth and 
boasting his importance to the whole bovine world. 
When two bulls oceupy the same pasture these 
rivalries in braggadocio are exceedingly colorful. 
One who has never seen a session of this sort will 
hardly get the unique flavor of the trope, ‘‘ throw- 
ing the bull’’ or ‘‘bull fest.’’ 
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the matter involved. For the frat house bull 
sessions habitually consider topics of real solid- 
ity. Naturally these are drawn mainly from 
the field of university studies, especially from 
the more popular and vivid courses. If some 
enterprising university president really cared to 
know what courses in his curriculum were tak- 
ing effect he could not possibly devise a better 
line of investigation than to discover which ones 
were supplying the most matter for these bull 
fests. 

Some teachers perhaps would be astonished 
to hear themselves quoted as they are. 

“Remember what John D. told us last term?” 
says one bull thrower. 

“Yes, but old Pinkie told us just the opposite 
in Geology 6,” says another. 

The teacher who can project himself thus 
into these educational arenas has no reason to 
think that he is not reaching his pupils; and if 
his teaching comes through these vuleanie or- 
deals undamaged he may consider himself estab- 
lished at the head of the lyceum. Here is 


where teaching takes effect; and the course of 
lectures which is so innocuous as never to be 
drawn into a bull session might about as well 


be cancelled from the university catalogue. 

The bull fest is a lusty, indigenous growth, 
in every respect showing its adaptation to the 
academic soil and climate. It has never been 
disturbed by pedagogic interference nor blighted 
by faculty rules. It cou'd easily be degraded 
by such means to the level of exams and lab. 
periods. Its exalted value in the educational 
process tempts to such “improvements.” One 
easily thinks how useful it would be to “guide” 
these sessions by introducing valuable topies; 
or how thrilling the result if champion bull 
throwers from rival fraternities were pitted 
against one another in a public arena. But one 
also shudders to think how instantaneously the 
system would be ruined if the pedagogues ever 
laid hands on it. 

Still it is worth serious study and I suggest 
that the next particularly bright student who 
wants to take his doctorate in education be as- 
signed to make a radical investigation of the 
bull fest, the most efficient educational process 
to be found in the modern university. 

Frank A. WavuGH 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE CONTRIBUTORY PLAN PROVIp. 
ING RETIRING ALLOWANCES FOR 
TEACHERS AND COLLEGE 
PROFESSORS 

Prior to the year 1906 practically no provi- 
sion had been made in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States for the retirement of 
officers and teachers on account of age or dis- 
ability except in a few privately endowed insti- 
tutions. The annual allowance, generally called 
a pension, granted to an officer or teacher in 
these institutions upon retirement was compara- 
tively small, seldom exceeding one third of the 
maximum salary received during active service. 
The establishment of a system of retiring allow- 
ances in 1906 by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching did not mate- 
rially affect conditions. A Carnegie pension 
was a free gift over and above all that the 
recipient might have received as salary from 
the institution. 

The idea of a free pension as described above 
has been very generally abandoned. This aban- 
donment has been hastened by the fact that 
neither the funds of the Carnegie Foundation 
nor any other available funds were adequate to 
meet pension requirements. Another reason 
for the abandonment of the idea of free pen- 
sions was the generally recognized fact that a 
pension which is foreseen and confidently antici- 
pated will be an important factor in reaching 
a salary agreement between employer and em- 
ployee and, instead of being a clear addition to 
salary, will become in some measure a substi- 
tute for it. 

Recognizing the inadequacy of its own re- 
sources and the resources of individual colleges 
and universities in meeting the requirements for 
pensions when granted as free gifts, the Car- 
negie Foundation took two steps recently which 
have had a most important bearing upon the 
entire question of retiring allowances. (1) By 
a resolution of its board of trustees, adopted in 
November, 1915, the foundation announced that 
all persons who became members of the facul- 
ties of the associated colleges and universities 
subsequent to that date would be ineligible to 
participate in its pension privileges and pro- 


visions. (2) By a resolution of its board ol 
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trustees adopted in 1918, the foundation de- 
elared itself in favor of a system of retiring 
allowances resting upon cooperation between 
employer and employee. At the same time the 
foundation contributed one million dollars as 
capital and surplus for the Teachers’ Insurance 
and Annuity Association of America, which was 
organized for the specifie purpose of carrying 
into effeet the so-called contributory plan to 
provide retiring allowances for college teachers 
and officers. 

The contributory plan of providing retiring 
allowances rests upon the idea of cooperation 
between employer and employee. A part of 
the cost of the annuity which is to be received 
by the employee upon retirement is met by a 
deduction from the employee’s salary and a part 
by a contribution from the employer over and 
above the stated salary. This plan has been 
adopted and is now in suecessful operation in 
more than one hundred and eighty colleges and 
universities of this country, including nearly all 
the larger institutions, whether privately en- 
dowed or tax-supported. A similar plan for 
public-school teachers is also in operation in 
many of the larger cities of the United States. 

Among the advantages of the contributory 
plan are the following. The recipient of the 
annuity understands that it is something which 
he has earned and is not a pension in the 
eleemosynary sense of the term. The retire- 
ment provisions are defined and administered so 
as to retain teachers during efficient service and 
to retire them when satisfactory service is no 
longer possible. In the compromise character 
of the plan for financing its cost it has a gen- 
erous appearance of fairness which invites co- 
operation and facilitates the transition from 
existing conditions. If it is seen that the in- 
creased efficiency of the institution operating on 
this plan is worth the amount of its contribu- 
tion, the contribution is equivalent to a direct 
increase of salaries for the time being, which 
is only gradually compensated by the withhold- 
ing of further advances. 

One of the most serious questions arising in 
connection with the adoption of the contribu- 
tory plan is that of compulsion or obligation. 
In its last analysis, it will be found that the 
question of obligation or no obligation is the 
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question of a retirement system or no retirement 
system. Every member of a college faculty, as 
a matter of course, already has the privilege of 
providing an annuity for himself if he chooses. 
It is obvious, however, that in any large group 
of individuals there will be some who will make 
proper provision for old age, and others who 
will fail to make such provision. A retirement 
system is designed for the benefit of the latter 
group. The question to be considered by the 
individual is not whether he is capable of man- 
aging his own affairs, but whether he is willing 
to submit to some measure of constraint for the 
sake of others less capable than himself. 

In the administration of the contributory plan 
as a retirement system, the terms of the ar- 
rangement vary in detail from one institution 
to another. Two types are generally recog- 
nized, and these will be discussed briefly. In 
the first type, an open account is kept with the 
teacher by the institution. Periodical deposits 
by the teacher and the institution, equal in 
amount, are accumulated and held in trust for 
the benefit of the teacher. Upon reaching the 
specified age of retirement, the entire amount 
of the accumulated deposits is employed by the 
institution in the purchase of an annuity to be 
paid to the teacher during the remainder of his 
lifetime. In the event of the teacher’s death 
while in active service, the total amount accumu- 
lated by his own contributions and those of the 
institution is paid to a designated beneficiary 
or to his estate. If the teacher withdraws from 
the institution at any time prior to the age of 
retirement, the amount accumulated by his own 
payments (but not those of the institution) is 
returned to him in cash at the time of his with- 
drawal. In the second type the essential fea- 
ture is an annuity policy issued to the indi- 
vidual teacher at the beginning of the period of 
service under the contributory plan by some 
duly organized annuity or insurance company. 
This policy has all the force of a legal contract 
between the teacher and the company, and when 
once entered upon can not be altered by either 
party without the consent of the other, though 
the teacher has his choice of a variety of modes 
of settlement, as provided in the instrument 
itself. The institution is not a party to the 
contract and has no power over it. Coopera- 
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THE ACCUMULATION OF A TEACHER’S RETIREMENT 
GUARANTEED AFTER 


FUND AND 
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TWENTY TO THIRTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE 


(Assumed age of teacher at beginning of period, 


30 years, when the teacher and the college 
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1 2,000 
2 2,100 
3 2,200 
4 2,300 
5 2,400 
6 2,500 
7 2,600 
8 2,700 
9 2,800 
10 2.900 
11 3,000 
2 3,100 





13 3,200 
14 3,300 
15 3,400 
16 3,500 
17 3,600 
18 3,700 
19 3,800 
20 3,900 
21 4,000 
22 4,000 
23 4,000 
24 4,000 
25 4,000 
26 4,000 
27 4,000 
28 4,000 
29 4,000 
30 4,000 
31 4,000 
32 4,000 
3% 4,000 
34 4,000 
35 4,000 
























Amount paid by each 


Ill 
100 
105 
110 
115 
120 
125 
130 
135 
140 
145 
150 
155 
160 
165 
170 
175 
180 
185 
190 
195 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


Premium accumulation 


2,965 
3,390 
3,842 
4,322 
4,832 
5,373 
5,945 
6,551 
7,191 
7,866 
8,580 
9,331 
10,113 
10,926 
11,772 
12,651 
13,566 
14,517 
15,506 
16,535 
17,605 
18,718 
19,875 
21,079 
22,330 
23,632 


Age at retirement 


a 
‘ 


1 Interest compounded at 4 per cent, 
2 McClintock’s Tables of Mortality among An- 
nuitants with 4 per cent. interest. 


each pay five per cent. of the salary. 


Monthly income at re 
tirement? 
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tion by the institution consists in its agreement 
to pay a part of the premiums on the annuity 
policies held by its teachers. The teacher and 
the institution each contribute monthly an equal 
amount (usually 5 per cent.) of the teacher's 
salary. The institution has the power to dis- 
continue such payments at any time, but it ean 
not affect the teacher’s inalienable right to the 
proceeds of any premiums that have already 
been paid. In both types participation is re 
quired of all members of the faculty, above the 
rank of instructor, appointed subsequent to the 
adoption of the plan. While there are other 
differences in details of administrative features, 
the foregoing discussion covers the salient 
points. 

Previous to the year 1919, none of the state 
colleges and universities, institutions supported 
mainly by taxation, had adopted any compre- 
hensive plan looking to the retirement of offi- 
cers and teachers. But since that year several 
state institutions have adopted the contributory 
plan and the retirement of officers and teachers 
on aceount of age or disability has already be- 
come effective in them. In competing with such 
institutions for the services of the best teachers, 
all colleges and universities will eventually be 
compelled to make similar provisions for the 
retirement of teachers and officers. 

The accompanying table illustrates the method 
by which the funds are accumulated and the pro- 
ceeds distributed as a life annuity. The com- 
putations are based upon the assumption that 
the teacher enters upon the plan at age 30, at 
an annual salary of $2,000, which increases 
$100 each year until a maximum salary of 
$4,000 is reached; and that the funds are ac- 
cumulated at 4 per cent. compounded annually. 
Annuity payments are given in Column VI for 
retirement at any age from fifty years to sixty- 
five years, inclusive. For example, the amount 
accumulated after twenty years of service is 
$8,580, which will provide an annuity of $53 
per month for life. After thirty years of ser- 
vice the amount accumulated is $17,605, which 
will provide an annuity of $141 per month for 
life. After thirty-five years of service the 
amount accumulated is $23,632, which will pro- 
vide an annuity of $223 per month for life. 

F. C, Kent 
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